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HEADED FOR AFRIG 


( Official U.S. Army phote) ~~ 


The WAAC, first women's divi 
of our Army, is making U, &. li 


history. Working on the fart 
battlefronts of the world as vel 
the home front, these fea 
take over many Army jobs, 

men for combat duty. 

First contingent of WAACs tok 
for overseas duty recently a vet 
North Africa. This pioneer er 
women’s expeditionary force is & < 
up of picked stenographers, cles 
typists, bi-lingual telephone ; 
tors and girls-who can drive | 
cars and light trucks. 

Here (photo at left) Auxiliary Hl 
S$. Hornor, of Ardmore, Okla., © 
ing full pack, takes a bree o 
barracks bag just before 
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Off for Another Race With His Shadow 


ARM and labor demands tor higher 

prices and wages threatened last 
week to upset the Government's ef- 
forts to prevent inflation (a sharp rise in 
the cost of living). 

The House Agriculture Committee 
approved a bill to raise parity prices 
for farm products by including farm 
labor costs in figuring parity. See World 
Week, Feb. 15-20, pages 4,5: “Win- 
the-War Farm Program.”) If this bill 
were“passed by the House and Senate 
and became a law, it would cause the 
cost of living to rise. This in turn would 
bring more labor union demands for 
wage increases. 

Philip Murray, president of the 
Congress of Industria] Organizations, 
and William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, told 
President Roosevelt that the cost of liv- 
ing already had “soared out of bounds.” 
They argued that wages could not be 
eld down to their present levels unless 
rising living boosts were curbed. 


“Little Steel’ Formula 


Labor leaders centered their attack 
on the “Little Steel” formula, which 
was adopted last July by the National 
War Labor Board to control wage in- 
creases. This formula got its name from 
the fact that it first was used in settling 
the wage demands of employes of the 
“Little Steel” companies—Republic 
Steel, Jones and Laughlin, etc. 

The “Little Steel” formula provided 
that workers were entitled to wage in- 
creases to cover a 15 per cent rise in 
the cost of living which had taken place 


between January 1, 1942, 
and May 1, 1942. Addi- 
tional increases were to be 
granted only if wages in 
certain industries were 
clearly “substandard” or 
unfair to the workers in- 
volved. 

The four labor represen- 
tatives on the NWLB (it 
also had four representa- 
tives of industry and four 
representatives of the pub- 
lic) finally accepted the 
“Little Steel” formula. But 
they warned that this 
formula could not be fol- 
lowed if living costs continued to rise. 

In October, 1942, Congress passed 
the Cost of Living Stabilization Act to 
hold farm prices and wages at Sep- 
tember 15 levels. The President ap- 
pointed James F. Byrnes to be Director 
of a new Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. Director Byrnes was given author- 
ity to direct the wage policy of the 
NWLB, and to take all steps necessary 
to control the cost of living. The NWLB 
continued to use the “Little Steel” 
formula as its guide on wage cases. 
Labor union leaders again announced 
increases in living costs were making 
many union members restless. 

Living costs continued to advance, 
despite price ceilings which were put 
on most cost of living items by the 
Office of Price Administration. The 
latest figures show that the cost of 
living has risen 21 per cent since Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. 

The new Administrator ot the OPA, 
Prentiss M. Brown, predicted recently 
that livings costs probably would con- 
tinue to rise at the rate of one-half of 
one per cent a month during 1943, due 
to increased costs of production on 
farms and in industry. Mr. Brown’s 
statement is said to have increased labor 
demands for new wage boosts. 


Attack on “Little Steel’’ Formula 


The most violent attack om the “Lit- 
tle Steel” formula cdme from John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers. He said that he intends to 
demand and get a “wholesale increase 
in wages” for both anthracite (hard ) 
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prices: their demands may lead to inflation 


and bituminous (soft) coal miners 
when present union contracts with mine 
operators expire in Apri] and Nay. The 
UMW wage policy committee has de- 
cided to ask operators to increase the 

wages of soft coal miners $2 a day. 
The * wage demands of hard coal miners 
will be announced later. 

If Mr. Lewis is able to get raises tor 
his 600,000 union members, he may 
succeeded in silencing critics ot his 
leadership. The recent strike in the hard 
coal fields was not only a protest against 
present wage rates. It was also a revolt 
against Lewis’ order increasing union 
dues 50 cents a month 


Case of the Railroads 


Twenty powerful, independent rail- 
road unions have made demands for 
wage increases far exceeding those al- 
lowed under the “Little Stee!” formula. 
The Big Five “operating” unions (en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors, ‘trainmen, 
switchmen) with nearly 350,000 mem- 
bers, are asking a 30 per cent wage 
boost. The 15 “non- -operating” unions 
(mechanics, clerks, etc.) want an in- 
crease of 20 cents an hour, with a mini- 
mum wage of 70 cents an hour for their 
800,000 members. 

One year ago the “operating” unions 
won an 8 per cent wage boost. The 
“non-operating” unions won a_ boost 
ranging from 10% to 36 per cent for 
various groups of workers. 

The rail unions argue that the “Lit- 
tle Steel” formula does not apply to 
them. They want their case to be han- 
dled by a special emergency fact-find- 
ing board. But James F. Byrnes, Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization, believes 
that he should have the power to forbid 
any increase which might upset the 
wage and price stabilization program 
of the NWLB and the OPA. 

The International 
Workers Union (AFL) halted work re- 
cently in New York City-to enforce its 
demand for a wage increase. It argues 
that the “Little Steel? formula is use- 
less because “living costs are not frozen 
but keep constantly rising.” 

The NWLB also is considering union 
demands for wage increases to 200,000 


workers in airplanes factories on the | 


West Coast. 


—— 
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the Board favors the unions, there 
y be a rush of demands for pay 
oosts in airplane plants throughout the 
country. 
Opponents of labor union wage de- 
mands warn that many employers 
would have to raise prices in order to 
pay higher wages. The OPA has ap- 
proved one price rise for soft coal. If 
new union wage demands are granted, 
the coal operators will want still higher 
prices. 

The garment industry says it cannot 
pay higher wages unless the OPA raises 
its ceiling prices on clothing—thereby 
increasing the cost of living. But the 
union replies that the industry's profits 
are high enough to permit wage in- 
crease without any rise in prices. 

Railroad freight rates were increased 
last year to cover the wage increases 
granted the rail unions. New wage 
boosts may bring another request for 

higher freight rates. 

* Chairman William H. Davis of the 
NWLB agrees that lIving costs have 
gone up 21 per cent since January, 
1941. But he points out that the aver- 
age hourly wage of industrial workers 
has risen 26 per cent, and the average 
weekly wage has gone up 52.4 per cent 
in that same period, because men are 
working more hours per week. 


Why Food Prices Have Risen 


NWLB members also contend that 
about half the rise in living costs has 
been due to soaring food prices (up 36 
per cent since January, 1941). This 
greater rise in food prices is due to the 
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‘fact that Congress did not give the 
OPA power to control any food prices 
until the passage of the Cost of Living 
Stabilization Act in October, 1942. 

Some food prices now are being con- 

trolled by the OPA. But labor unions 

have been warned that a drive for 

higher wages will merely result in a 

stronger drive for higher food prices by 

farmers. This would push the cost of 
living up still more. 

The “Big Four” farm organizations, 

headed by the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the National Grange, strongly 
oppose labor’s wage demands. They say 

that the law requiring overtime pay 
for work in excess of 40 hours a week 
should be repealed. A work-week of 

54 hours is favored. Labor \unions in- 
sist oh retaining the 40-hour week. They 
do not object to working over 40 hours 
pat overtime rates. A majority of the 
Workers in 31 war industries work a 
48-hour-week, and some work 54 hours 
a week. 

Labor leaders say a ban on the 40- 
phour-week (with time-and-a-half pay 
tor overtime) would be a “wage cut.” 
They add that this action would merely 
g stronger demands for an increase 
M hourly rates of pay. 
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The “Big Four” insists that ‘labor 
costs must be brought down, or farm 

rices must be raised. It explains that 
igher wages in war industry at taken 
men from farms, and forced farmers to 
pay higher wages to farm hands. The 
new farm bill, recently approved by a 
House committee, follows the “Big 
Four’s” program to raise farm prices by 
including labor costs in figuring parity. 

Critics of the “Big Four’s” position 
point out that farm labor costs still are 
below the record high of 1920, and that 
the farmer’s income for 1942 was more 
than two billion dollars greater than it 
was in 1920. 

The “Big Four” emphasizes that the 
only way to encourage farmers to in- 
crease food production in 1943 is to 
raise farm prices. The OPA contends 
that price increases will raise living 
costs and bring more wage demands. 
If wage demands are granted, prices of 
manufactured goods will have to rise. 
This will cause farm parity prices to 
rise again, and so on until we have a 
disastrous inflation. Prices and wages 
will be chasing exch other like a -dog 
chasing his tail. , 

If this happens, neither farmers nor 
workers will be better off. They might 
have more dollars_in their pockets. But 
the dollars won’t buy as much as be- 
fore, because of rising prices. 


Subsidies to Farmers and 
Manufacturers 

Instead of raising farm prices, Food 
Administrator Claude R. Wickard wants 
to encourage increased production by 
giving subsidies to farmers. He has an- 
nounced a $100,000,000 program of 
cash payments to farmers who grow 
more sweet potatoes, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, fresh vegetables and other “win- 
-the-war” crops. The OPA also is con- 
sidering subsidies to permit manufac- 


Dept. of Labor figures show price increase of 21% 


“turers and wholesalers to sell at 

lower prices and still stay in é 

“Big Four” leaders, and members of 
Congress, oppose these subsidies. They 
say this attempt to hold down prices 
would cost taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars. One critic contends that the publie 
itself will curb high prices by refusing 
to buy when prices get too high. He 
argues that subsidies to hold down 
prices would merely encourage more 
buying and lead to inflation. 

This line of reasoning was sharply 
attacked. Donald Montgomery, who re- 
cently resigned as consumers counsel of 
the Agriculture Department, declared 
that subsidies were needed to help 
poor people get enough food. He esti- 
mated that 38 per cent of the people 
in this country would not be able to af- 
ford all the meat to which they ,will 
be entitled under meat rationing. 


Summing It Up 


Labor unions are demanding wage 
increases above the amount allowed 
under the “Little Steel” formula. They 
say this formula is out of date because 
living costs have not been controlled. 
“Big Four” farm leaders likewise main- 
tain that increased farm labor costs 
must be covered by higher narity prices. 

Government officials fear that any 
race between wages and farm prices 
will lead to a disastrous inHation. Sub- 
sidies have been proposed to encourage 
farm production without a price in- 
crease. Critics of subsidies insist that 
the only way to encourage increased 
food production in 1943 is to raise 
prices. They maintain that the public 
itself will curb prices by refusing to 
buy when prices get too high. 

This argument is answered by one 
official who claims that subsidies are 
needed to make sure that poor people 
are able to buy enough food this year. 


TODAY 


INCREASE IN 
PRICES SINCE 
JAN., 1941 
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‘Soviet Tide Rolls On 


With Hitler’s Stalingrad army wiped 
out, the victorious Soviet forces con- 
“tinued on the drive which has taken 
them more than 400, miles into the Ger- 
man lines along the southern half of the 
* 1,500-mile front. 

‘They were at the outskirts of the key 
city of Rostov last week, and one spear- 
head had driven to the shores of the 
Sea of Azov. This slammed the last door 
of escape by land on the 200,000 Axis 
troops in the north Caucasus. Their 

only way out was by sea, or across the 
©  Kerch Strait into Crimea. Russia’s Black 

Sea fleet units had the Strait under 

heavy bombardment. 

North of Rostov the Germans were 
also in full retreat. The Russian advance 
across the snowfields of the Donets 
Basin had, in some places, reached the 
point from which the Nazi summer 
drive of 1942 had started. Kursk was 
taken and Kharkov was about to fall. 

» . German losses vere not confined to 
territory. It was estimated in London 
that more than a million Axis soldiers 
had been killed, wounded or captured 
since the start of the big Red push. 
Hitler no longer attempted to hide 
from his people the magnitude of the 
disaster. Funeral dirges instead of 
trumpet blasts accompanied radio an- 
nouncements from the Russian front. 
Practically all civilian activity in Ger- 
many was paralyzed as Hitler dug into 
the last of Ge Tman manpow er reserves. 
Nazi propaganda played up the idea 
that only the German armies stood be- 
tween Europe and communism. This 
was evidently an attempt to divide the 
Allies. Some saw it as the prelude to a 


peace offer. 


Spotlight on Turks 


There was political activity last week 
at two possible Allied points of attack 
on Europe. 

Prime Minister Churchill stopped off 
in Turkey on his way home from Casa- 
blanca to confer with President Inonu. 
This focussed attention on the Balkans 
as a possible invasion point. Turkey has 
been strictly neutral throughout the 
war, but the Turks seem now to lean 
toward the Allies. 

The other political activity of the 
week was in Italy. Mussolini dismissed 
12 members of his government, includ- 
ing his son-in-law, Foreign Minister 
Count Ciano. The discharged men were 
mostly Fascist extremists. Moderates 
were put in their places. There were 
all sorts of guesses about the meaning 
of this, Our State Department belittled 
its importance. It was only window 
dressing, officials said, intended to 
bolster up Italian morale 















































































North Africa Line-Up 


Land fighting in North Africa last 
week was confined to patrol clashes and 
to occasional stabs by each side at 
vital passes through the mountains. 

The Axis had about 150,000 men in 
Tunisia. This included the troops which 
Marshal Rommel had managed to with- 
draw from Tripoli. 

The positions which the Axis held 
were easy to defend. Their lines of 
communication were shorter than those 
of the Allies, and their supply route 
from Sicily and Italy was much shorter. 
They had many advantages in the battle 
for time being fought in North Africa. 

In preparation for the coming show- 
down,:a North African theatre of opera- 
tions has been set up under the com- 
mand of Lieut. General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. There changes of 
command also in other theatres. Lieut. 
General Frank M. Andrews was named 
American commander of the European 
theatre, with headquarters in Britain. 
His place in the Middle East will be 
taken by Maj. General L. H. Brereton. 


were 





Solomons Naval Battle 


American forces have been in the 
Solomons for six months. Last week, the 
Japanese seemed to be getting ready for 
another attempt to drive them out. 

The Navy gave little information 
about what was going on. But Secre- 
tary Knox admitted that a big sea and 
air battle might be developing. Small 
task forces were slashing at each other 
in the waters around the Solomons. 
Japanese and American fleets were feel- 
ing each other out. 

The actions so far are apparently pre- 
liminary to “an engagement of some 
size,” Mr. Knox said. Both sides have 
already suffered losses, but they have 
been “moderate.” This was taken to 
mean that neither forces had yet lost 
any battleships, carriers or cruisers, 

American defenses at Guadalcanal 
are being strengthened constantly, and 
the Japanese must attack with larger 
and larger forces if they are to have any 
hope of success. It was reported last 
week that the Japanese have withdrawn 
all their men from Guadalcanal. 
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North Caucasus front in Russia. Inset map; whole of the southern front. 
Heavy line is present battle line. Arrows show the direction of drives. 
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T ORLD NEWS IN REVIEW * 












resident Repo 
tle | President Reports 
5 te Rested and refreshed, slightly tanned 
k. the from his three weeks in the tropics, 
dv far President Roosevelt returned last week 
" to the White House. 
natic The day after his return he called a 
Serra secret conference of 11 Democratic and 
a ae Republican Congressional leaders. He 
Small outlined to them the 1943 offensive war, 
otha plans of the United Nations as they 
nce were mapped out at Casablanca. The 
oe toll six Senators and five members of the 
House were so impressed With the im- 
ly pre- portance of the information he had 
‘ oon given them and the necessity for secrecy 
s have that they declined to even indicate its 
» have character. 
en The following day 149 reporters 
et low crowded into the White House ex- 
sers, ecutive office for a special press con- 
alcanal ference. The Pregident was obviously 
ly. an eager to talk about his experiences and 
“larger he did so for 45 minutes. 
we aan He could not reveal any secrets, but 
ad tae he did imply that he had reached an 
adraalll agreement with Prime Minister Church- 
il on an invasion of the European con- 





tinent in 1943. He hinted at this by 
reading the passage from his January 
7 speech in which he said, “I cannot 
Stell you when or where the United 
Nations are going to strike next in 
Europe. But we are going to strike—and 
strike hard.” Mr. Roosevelt also gave 
the impression that he and Churchill, 
and later he and President Vargas of 
Brazil, had given considerable attention 
to efforts to eliminate the submarine 
menace in the Atlantic. 
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Merchant Crew Losses 


Casualties among merchant seamen 
ae at a higher rate than among mem- 
bers of the armed forces, according to 
@ report by Elmer Davis, Director of 
the Office of War Information. 

American merchant marine losses in 

dead and missing during the first year 
of war totaled more than 3,200. This is 
3.8 per cent of all our merchant sea- 
Men. The rate for the armed forces is 
three-fourths of 1 per cent. 
» In a statement “to clear up rumors 
amd reports of personnel difficulties 
among the crews of the nation’s war 
fargo carriers,” Mr. Davis said Ameri- 
a's 70,000 seamen delivered the goods 
id showed “patriotism, courage and 
otion to duty.” 
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War-Work Or Fight 


Hundreds of thousands of workers 
between 18 and 38 have been warned 
not to expect further draft deferment, 
no matter how many dependents they 
have, unless they find jobs essential to 
the war effort. 

The order, which came from War 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, listed 29 unessential occupa- 
tons (bartenders, boot blacks, elevator 
operators, waiters, etc.) and 36 kinds 
of businesses. It told men in these oc- 
cupations that even if they had five or 
six children, they must find war-im- 
portant jobs by spring or they will be 
inducted into the armed forces. 

“By the end of this year,” Mr. Mc- 
Nutt said, “ten out of every fourteen of 
the able-bodied men between 18 and 
38 will be in the armed services.” 

The plan to draft fathers of families 
encountered strenuous opposition in 
Congress. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House went to work on a 
bill which would provide that before a 
married man may be inducted, there 
shall be no eligible single men within 
the state. Also, before married men with 
children are inducted, eligible married 
men without children-must be called. 

Another bill before Congress asks 
for the drafting of women of 18 to 50. 











Pay-as-You-GoDebated 
There are two pay-as-you-go tax 
plans before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. One is that of 
Beardsley Ruml, the R. H. Macy and 
Co. treasurer, who originated the idea. 
This would skip payment of taxes on 
1942 incomes, and bring collections up 
to date by moving the tax clock ahead 
a year. The flow of revenue to the 
Treasury would not be interrupted. 

The other plan was put forward by 
the Treasury. This would start “pay- 
as-you-go” this year, but would also 
compel taxpayers to pay on their 1942 
incomes. Mr. Ruml said this would im- 
pose an “intolerable” burden on millions 
of taxpayers who could not pay two 
years taxes in one year. 

The committee seemed to like the 
Treasury plan better than Ruml’s, but 
some Congressmen thought a compro- 
mise might be reached. 


Shoes Are Rafioned 


“All God’s chillun” may have shoes, 
but they will be limited to only three 
pairs a year. Shoe rationing was an- 
nounced last week by James F. Byrnes, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, and 
put in effect by Prentiss M. Brown, 
Price Administrator. 

Circle stamp No. 17 in your war 
ration book No. 1. This is the shoe 
stamp, good for one pair of shoes until 
June 15. 

Shoe rationing was made necessary 
by a shortage of heavy sole leather. 
More than one-third of our supply goes 
to military and lend-lease uses. 


International News Photo 


“Work or Fight’ order from War Manpower Commission brought a rush for 
war jobs. At New York office of U. S$. Employment Service, hundreds of 
men now listed as non-deferrable signed up. April 1 is the deadline. 
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Map shows Solomons area. Shaded portion js Japanese-controlled. Smaller inset map helps you locate the area. 


Solomon Islands Background 


The Solomon Islands, southeastern- 
most point taken by the Japanese in the 
South Pacific, were the outer line of a 
front curving 4,000 miles from the 
Netherlands Indies to Malaya. 

The Solomons are of little economic 
value. They are hot, humid, plagued by 
insects. Why are these islands, formerly 
a British protectorate, so vital to the 
Allies? 

They are of great strategic impor- 
tance. Stretching 600 miles from north- 
west to southeast, this chain of islands 
must be held by us for three reasons: 


(1) The Solomons guard the supply | 


lines from the United States to our 


bases in Australia, New Caledonia, and | 


the New Hebrides. (2) They are the 
“natural doors” to the 
Japan, although Guadalcanal is 3,340 
miles from Tokyo. (3) They serve as a 
shield to ward off Japanese invasion of 
Australia from the northeast. 

The battle for the Solomons began 
last August 7. Marines under the com- 
mand of Major General Alexander A. 
Vandegrift ‘landed on Guadalcanal, 


mons group. Their orders were to throw 
out the Japanese. 

General Vandegrift once told a friend 
that Stonewall Jackson was his favorite 
general beeause he could do so much 
with so little. General Vandegrift has 
also done much with little. Since Au- 


on Guadalcanal, and probably 


“* wt about 8,000 Japanese have been 


conquest of | 


3,000 more wounded. According to a 
report last week, the Japanese have 
withdrawn all their remaining men from 
Guadalcanal. 

Why is Guadalcanal, a_three-by- 
eight-mile patch of land, so important? 


Guadalcanal is the key to the Solo- | 


mons. If we hold Guadalcanal, we can 
force our way northwestward to Rabaul 
on New Britain. Rabaul, 170 miles from 
the northwesternmost tip of the Solo- 
mons, is the main Japanese base in the 
South Pacific. With Rabaul in our pos- 
session, we would have a series of bases 
from which to launch a major offensive 
against Japan. 

How? Imagine that Rabaul is the 
point of a wedge. The base of the 
wedge is made up by Guadalcanal on 
the east, and the Papuan section of New 
Guinea on the west. The Allies hold 
both sides of the base of the wedge. 
If they were to control all of the wedge 
—which means if they were to capture 
Rabaul—they would be in a position to 
threaten the main Japanese naval base 


| at Truk, which is Japan’s “Pearl Har- 
Florida and Tulagi Islands of the Solo- | ; 





bor.” Truk lies only 700 miles north of 
Rabaul. 

When the Marines moved in on 
Guadalcanal the Japanese had almost 


| finished an air base which menaced our 


vital routes to Australia. The Marines 
took over the field, completed it, named 
it Henderson Field. 

The Japanese have not been idle. 
They built an air base at Munda, in the 





New Georgia group of the Solomons, 
only 200 miles from Guadalcanal. They 
also expanded other advanced bases at 
Shortland and Bougainville Islands in 
the northern Solomons. 

Last month Army troops, under 
the command of Major General Alex- 
ander M. Patch, took over on Guadal- 
canal. Major General Patch carries out 
the orders of Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey, who commands the Southwest Pa- 
cific theatre of operations. The battle 
for the Solomons, then, is a Navy 
“show.” 

That is why Henderson Field is so 
important. It is an “unsinkable” air- 
craft carrier. The field is now equipped 
and large enough to handle Flying For- 
tresses, medium bombers, and fighters. 
Henderson Field may spell disaster for 
Japanese in the present engagement. 

The Japanese have fought six naval 
battles, not counting the present one, 
to try to blast us out of the Solomons. 

The Battle of Savo Island—fought on 
the night of Aug. 8-9. The Battle of 
the Eastern Solomons—fought on Aug. 
24-25. The Battle of Cape Esperance— 
fought on the night of Oct. 11-12. (A 
U. S. task force which included the 
famed Boise cut off a Japanese task 
force and forced it to withdraw.) The 
Battle of Santa Cruz Island—fought on 
Oct. 25-26. The Battle of Guadalcanal— 
fought on Nov. 13-15. (Admiral Halsey 
beat back a major attempt to seize 
Guadalcanal.) The Second Battle of 
Guadalcanal—fought on Nov. 30-Dec 
1. All the battles, with the exception of 
the Battle of Savo Island, were Allied 
victories. 
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AST week we had grim warnings 

from Allied leaders on both sides of 
the Atlantic that U-boat sinkings have 
reached dangerous levels. And the en- 
tire war strategy of the United Nations 
depends upon keeping the sea lanes 
open. The U-boat has become our Num- 
ber One enemy. 

The submarine is a relatively small, 
slow and fragile warship that is able to 
submerge, travel under water, and re- 
lease its deadly torpedoes while sub- 
merged 


Sub Is an American Invention 


The under-sea boat is largely the 
product of American invention. In 1775, 
the year when the American Revolu 
tion began, a youthful American inven 
tor, Daniel Bushnell, designed a crude 
submarine. Bushnell was inspired by the 
hope of sinking the British warships 
stationed off the American coast. His 
technical skill did not quite match his 
patriotic fervor. 

A more famous inventor, Robert Ful 
ton, later took up the idea of the sub- 
marine. In 1800, Fulton built a sub 
marine equipped with vertical and hori- 
zontal rudders. He offered his inven- 
tion to Napoleon, convinced that here 
was a weapon which would end Brit- 
ain’s control of the sea. Napoleon toyed 
with the idea for a time, and then 
abruptly rejected it as impractical. 

After his failure in France, Fulton 
went to Britain, where he explained the 
principles of the submarine to William 
Pitt and other leaders. The British wee 
interested in Fulton’s invention, but 
only because they wanted to suppress 
it. The 2y saw in the submarine a menace 
to the superiority of their navy. 

During the Civil War, two Conted- 
erate inventors, McClintocl. and How- 
gate designed a submarine for use 
against Federal warships blockading 
Southern ports. Their vessel turned out 
to be a death-trap for every crew that 
tested it. 
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In the last quarter of tne 19th cen- 
tury, John P. Holland and Simon Lake, 
working independently, perfected the 
submarine and demonstrated its strik- 
ing power. It could no longer be ig- 


nored by naval men. Holland was an 
ardent advocate of Irish Home Rule. 
His interest in the submarine stemmed 
from the belief that it would end Brit- 
ain’s mastery of the sea and thus make 
possible Ireland’s freedom. Holland de- 
signed his first ship in 1877. But more 
than 20 years passed before he suc- 
ceeded in ‘building a really efficient sub 
marine. The Holland, launched in 1898, 
later was purchased by the U. S. 

In 1898 Britain and France quarreled 
and nearly went to war over the Sudan. 
Aware that their fleet was no match for 
the Royal Navy the French eagerly 
turned to the submarine. Although the 
dispute with Great Britain was adjusted 
peaceably, the French did not halt their 
submarine program. By 1901, a small 
fleet of subs had been added to the 
French navy. The other Great Powers 
were quick to follow. By 1914, subma- 
rines displacing up to 1,000 tons and 
with a cruising range of 3,000 miles 
were being built. 

Although small, the submarine 
packed a tremendous punch in the self- 
propelling torpedoes which it carried. 

The first submarine success of World 
War I was scored by Germany in Sep 
tember, 1914, when the U-21 sank the 
British cruiser, Pathfinder. Soon after- 
ward, the U-9 eclipsed this feat by 
sinking, in rapid succession, the cruisers 
Aboukir, Cressy and Hogue. 
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By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


Britain was aghast. Was her great 
fleet doomed? The men commanding 
the Royal Navy revised their tactics. 
They learned to protect major warshi 
by a screen of fast, hard-hitting GS 
stroyers. Because of its shallow draft, 
the destroyer was practically immune 
from torpedoing. The torpedo usually 
traveled 15 feet below the surface. 

The British discovered also that the 
submarine was not invulnerable. Hydro- 
phones and other mechanical devices 
were devised to detect the presence of 
submarines miles away. 

Germany soon realized that the spee- 
tacular successes against British war- 
ships could not be repeated. She there- 
fore turned her U-boats against mer- 
chant shipping. Germany’s program of 
unrestricted submarine warfare, against 
neutral as well as belligerent ships, cost 
the lives of more than 200 Americans 
and brought us into the war on the side 
of the Allies. 


Almost Knocked Britain Qut 


The height of the U-boat offensive 
was reached in the spring of 1917, 
when Britain nearly was knocked out 
of the war. Gradually the U-boat men- 
ace was mastered. The’ dispatch of 
about 50 United States destroyers to 
operate in the North Atlantic helped 
to turn the tide. 

There was no single weapon, or 
method, responsible for the defeat of 
the U-boat. Increased construction of 
destroyers, extension of the convoy sys- 
tem, the use of depth charges, the lay- 
ing of extensive mine fields outside the 
harbors of German U-boat bases, a 
phenomenal expansion in merchant ship 
construction—all played their part. 

The Allies destroyed more than 200 
U-boats. A good many others were bot- 
tled up in their own harbors, But it is 
well to remember that before the U- 
boat was finally licked in World War I 
it had destroyed more than 5,000 Allied 
and neutral merchant ships. 
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J-BOAT IS ENEMY 


No.1 


We are still losing the battle of transportation on 
the seas; U-boats are largest menace to our victory 


re big Axis submarine base at 
Lorient, France, was again subjected 
to smashing attacks from United States 
and RAF bombers last week. The Brit- 
ish Air Ministry estimates that at least 
ten acres of ground, including repair 
shops, foundries, and power stations 
have been successfully battered. 

This is one step in the direction of 
making Hitler’s U-boats less of a men- 
ace to Allied convoys. That more steps 
must be taken was evident from the 
warning issued by Germany's wily sub 
marine wizard, Grand Admiral Karl 
Doenitz, who was recently made com 
mander #n chief of the German navy 
“I will put the entire concentrated 
strength of the navy into the submarine 
war, he said. “which will be waged 
with still greater vigor and determina 
tior than hitherto. The entire German 
navy will henceforth be put into service 
otf inexorable U-boat warfare. The Ger 
man navy will fight to a finish.” 


“Last Throw in Battle of Seas” 


The seriousness of the situation is 
seen in the warning made by Admiral 
Si: Percy Noble, head of the British 
Naval Mission in the United States. He 
says that we can win the war only if we 
can obtain contro] of the seas. But “un 
less we can beat the U-boats we are in 
danger of losing our sea power.” 

Admiral Noble should know what |. 
is talking about. For the past two years 
he has directed the battle against the 
submarine in the western approaches to 
the British Isles. The U-boat menace, 
he declares, has become so serious that 
it must be “answered within the next 
“few months.” 

Many other authoritative — voices 
echo Admiral Noble. “The submarine 
situation is bad, and it will stay bad tor 
a long time,” declares Elmer Davis, di 
rector of the Office of War Informa 
tion. “I know you are getting tired of 
hearing me emphasizing this situation, 
bu: the American people should be 
aware of its seriousness.” 

“This is the crucial year in which the 
enemy has made up his mind to have a 
last throw in the battle of the seas,” 
Britain’s First Lord of the Admiralty, 
A. V. Alexander, told the men of the 
Royal Navy. “There will be a great 


challenge to our sea power in 1943.’ 
This fact must be faced: the subma 
rine could still win the war for Hitler 
Despite Hitler's reverses, he is still win- 
ning the most important battle of all, 
the battle of sea transportation, on 
which all our other battles depend. 
The situation in 1943 is strikingly 
similar to what it was in 1917. In April 
of that year, one ship out of every four 
that left the British Isles never came 
home again. The Allies lost nearly a mil- 
lion tons of shipping during that month, 
when the sinkings reached their peak. 
[ctal sinkings for 1917 were 5,639,000 
tons. During the four years of war, 
5,408 Allied and neutral ships were 
sunk, with an aggregate tonnage of 11, 
189,000 tons. At one time, the United 
Kingdom had only a six-weeks’ supply 
of food on hand. Admiral Jellicoe of 
Britain told Admiral Sims of the U. S. 
Navy: “It is-impossible for us to go on 
with the war if losses like this continue. 


How Many Ships Have We Lost? 

It is impossible to give exact figures 
on submarine sinkings in this war. The 
British government suppresses al] news 
of its enormous tonnage losses from 
Axis submarine attacks. Our own Navy 
releases only the shipping losses in the 
western half of the Atlantic, which in 
recent weeks have been ver” small. In 
the absence of official figures, all we can 
do is to piece together such bits of news 
as we can gather about submarine ac- 
tivities. 

Early this year, the German High 
Command announced that in 1942 its 
U-boats had sunk 1,208 English and 
American merchantships, totaling 
7,586,000 tons. The claim was made 
that another 242 ships had been sunk 
by airplanes, surface ships and other 
means. This made a total of 1,450 ships 
sunk, aggregating 8,£40,000 tons. 

These claims are probably greatly ex- 
aggerated. There are no official United 
Nations figures with which to compare 
them, but the United Press estimated on 
January 19 that 625 ships of the United 
Nations and neutral ¢ountries had been 
sunk by Axis torpedoes. Even the 
smaller figure is alarming. It means we 
are not winning the battle of transpor- 
tation. And that is a tremendously im- 


portant battle, both to ourselves and to 
our Allies. 3 

We have more than a million soldiers ~ 
overseas. Most of them are in North 
Africa, the British Isles, and the south- 
west Pacific. None of these regions has 
large resources of its own. Our men 
must be carried to their destinations by 
ships, and they must be fed, armed and 
supplied by ship after they get there. 

The British people depend on ship- 
ping for about 40 per cent of their food, 
British industry must import practically 
everything it uses except coal. Russia 
has lost a large part of her industrial 
areas and those areas which produce 
food and raw materials. American and 
British supplies play a part in keeping 
the Soviets in the fight. China wi!l never 
be able to take the offensive against 
Japan until ships are able to bring her 
the planes and tanks and cannons which 
she cannot produce for herself. 

That is why we must win the battle 
of transportation. 

Why are we not winning it? 

There are two main reasons. 
that the German submarine 
much stronger today thar it was in 
1917. The other reason is that we have 
not yet succeeded in developing a good 
defeuse, against U-boats. Let us take 
up each of these factors in turn. 


Subs Run in “Wolf Packs” 

Germany’s undersea navy is growing 
constantly in size and strength. Experts 
say that Hitler today has fully eight 
times as many submarines as he had 
two years ago. New ones are being built 
at the rate of 20 to 30 a month. This is 
twice as many subs as the Allies are 
sinking. This spring the Nazis are ex- 
pected to have an undersea armada of 
500 to 700 subs, one-third of which will 
be at sea all the time. 

The 1943 U-boats (that word comes 
trom the German word for submarine: 
unterseeboot) also are, bigger and bet- 
te: than most of those of 1917. In ad- 
dition, they have better and more stra- 
tegically placed bases. Most of the 
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World Week has come in for its 
% | share of rationing. Because of paper 
“ © shortages Scholastic Publications’ have 
.. | been Bice to reduce the number of 
pe | pages in some issues. Under these cir- 
* + cumstances the length of some articles 
a » may be cut. Major articles, however, 
nd | will continue to get first consideration. 
= ' Moreover, every effort to retain the 
= usual features of World.Week will be 
_ » continued by reducing wordage 


wherever practical. 
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Classroom Activities 


Builders of America: U. S$. Grant— 
> pil 
Point out to the class that the Casa- 
blanca Conference was called to plan 
| over-all or “grand” strategy. Stress the 
importance of such planning in any war. 
Next have the class read the picture 
biography of General Grant, Then have 
one or more pupils show on a-wall map 
of the U. S. the “grand” strategy of the 
Civil War: (a) to gain of the 
Mississippi; (b) to establish a vast 
| pincer movement by Sherman’s drive 
| eastward from Tennessee to the ocean 
| while Grant pushed south from the 
| Potomac toward Richmond. 
> In conjunction with military plan- 
| ning comes thought of post-war settle- 
} ment. Grant's magnanimity at Ap 
mattox toward the South should be dis- 
' cussed from the standpoint of whether 
it establishes a principle to follow or 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 1-6 Issue) 


Lend-Lease Reports on a Year of 
Total War . Z 

China in Peril — Economic and 
Military 
| ~«©World News in the Light of His- 
} tory: China’s Economy and Foreign 
1 Investments 
Inside Washington: How Large 
Shall Our Army Be? 
| Pan-Americana: Chile Breaks with 
the Axis 
Builders of America: 
/Mann (Picture Biography) 
| Aviation: Physical Fitness for 
Flying 
Know Your World: Cyprus 
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shun in guiding our post-war treaties. 
Let the class Fhe comparative 
merits of leniency, or complete retribu- 
tion toward the Axis. 23 

Interesting readings about General 
Grant are: Agar, H., The People’s 
Choice, pp. 212-28 (describes Grant as 
President); Bolton, S., Lives of Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous, pp. 256-66; 
Faris, J. T., Makers of Our History, 
pp. 291-306; Woods, W., Captains of 

Civil War; Woodward, W. E., Meet 
General Grant. 


Know Your World: Morocco—p. 15 


In studying the article on Morocco, 
it is imperative that your students make 
use of a map to appreciate the drama 
of the geographic location of the coun- 

the strategy involved. Both the 
Axis and the United Nations have much 
to gain by control of this corner of 
Northwest Africa: Morocco is only 
thirteen miles from the continent of 
Europe at Gibraltar—a shorter distance, 
by the way, than that between France 
and England. 

The Moors for centuries have been 
a warring race. Your pupils might find 
it interesting to examine the history of 
piracy on Morocco which began in 429 
when the country was overrun by the 
Vandals and continued intermittently 
for fifteen centuries, ctlminating in the 
wholesale plunder of foreign ping 
by bandits of the Barbary Coast. 

During the Middle Ages Morocco was 
a center of learning and industries. In 
Elizabethan times, the flavor of Moorish 
culture was recorded for us in Shake- 
mse Othello. For the readers of 

orld Week we recommend the version 


of the drama written by Charles and _ 
_ Mary Lamb in their Tales from Shake- 


speare. , 
Discussion Questions 

1. How does Morocco fit into the 
Axis strategy? 

2. Why is Morocco, in addition to its 
military importance, coveted by so 
many nations? 

8. What is the relation between 
French and § Morocco? 

4. What does Franco have 
in Morocco? ‘ 


Civies and Government—p. 10 


The amicable teamwork in recent 
years between state and federal govern 


lution for it shows that we have lange 
thrown off the resentment of Colonial 
and Confederate times against a concen=— 
tration of powers in any one authority, 
The people have always insisted upon 
retaining large powers in the states 
erect a er barrier against enerc 
ment upon their liberties by the c 
— they were creating ur 
Constitution. The division or 
“balance of ers” between the © 
tional government and the sepa 
states has been the cause of consider: 
able controversy and malice. 
Suggestions for the Class 
Ask your pupils to list some nat 
wide institutions, like the post of 
ICC, NRA that indicate the trend ¢ 
centralization. Then bring up the q 
tion of education, voting, divorce la 
public health, and legal codes. / 
your students if these, be u 
state or federal control, and how th 
can be handled without friction. — 


Discussion Questions 

1, How do interstate compacts 
commissions add to the efficiency of 
as nation like the United States? 

. Why is state-and-federal coop 
tion a-more democratic method 
handling some administrative prob 
than state or federal government ¢ 
sight alone? 

3. How far should the tender 
toward centralization of many econor 
and social welfare powers in the Feder: 
Government be allowed to continue? 











































































Important Notice 


TEACHERS EDITION desk cop- | _ 
ies of World Week are now en |} 
closed in the student bundle. 
the top copies and can be read- 


and 

by a row of 

the of the front cover, 
to usual Teachers 


ppt 
Edi- 
tion sub-title. This new plan will 


ap 
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make certain that your desk 
of World Week are alwa ’ 
at the time you receive the student 
ce neenens Sere ae 
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;) What problems is the COSGO 
ing with at the present time? 
78, What has the Port of New York 
thority managed to do for New York 
and New Jersey 
a Whe, was the Council of State 
G nts founded? 
» & What effect did the Ohio River 
pod have upon this organization? 
» 5. How has the war production pro- 
gram interfered with the rights of 
€ ns to vote? 
> 6. What is the of “federal 
"grants in aid” and how does it work? 


is Enemy Number 1—pp. 8-9 


In a — the United Nations, 
Americ Great Britain in ; 
a for the ost opty 
-boat menace. Not only were the 
D countries caught short-handed in 
eeery © cosroyers and covettes, 
able navies and mer- 
fleets caused the growth of the 

pat in German desperation. 
is significant that nations with un- 
sssive navies rely upon the sub- 


Sa 


: Sea. Invite your 
read this for their own and in- 


formation, reminding them that it ante- ~ 


dated all practicable submarine con- 
struction. 


1. How could British acceptance of 
Fulton’s submarine in 1800 possibly 
have averted much of our ocean danger 
today? 

2. What incident caused the growth 
of the French submarine fleet? 


8. is the destroyer practically 
Bolts submarine attack? 


Labor and Farm Demands May 
Wreck Price Control—p. 2 


Before the class reads the article 
under the above heading have pupils 
mention the various measures en 
thus far to check inflation. Ask for 
definitions of inflation. 


Then discuss these questions 

1. How much has the cost of living 
gone up this past year? 

, at connection is there between 
labor’s wage demands and the farmer's 
demands for higher prices? 


SERPENT OF THE SEAS, by Harley F._ 
Cope, Commander, U. $. Navy © 
(Funk and Wagnalls) 4 


Here is a first-hand picture of the ~ 
life of the men who go under the sea | 
in ships. Commander Cope considers © 
the submarines “the most fearsome — 
monster” of war. “Tons of bombs,” he | 
says, “have not been able to spread such ~ 
terror as does the submarine, because — 
the victim can see death that the pants . 
is bringing to him and perhaps brace © 
his shoulders for the blow. But instant — 
death may come from a submarine at ~ 
any time and at any place on the high 


er 
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= 


seas, and it is the interminable .ex- 
pectancy that wears down the strongest | 
of nerves.” . 

The author tells of the achievement © 
of Lieut. Lew Parks. “Lew took his = 
submarine through the long stretch from ~ 
Pearl Harbor to Tokyo Bay, 4,000 miles, ~ 
without encountering any worthwhile” 
targets. In Tokyo Bay he discovered © 
that the Japs had awakened to the dis- ~ 
concerting reality that our submarines | 


Me for protection and support. 
ther Italy nor Germany could have 
d to rival the weight of Britain’s 
and so they sought for a forceful 
1 ive device as a balance to 
power of the British Isles. The sub- 
arine was the answer. 


8. What reasons can you suggest 
both for and against these demands 

4. Who would suffer most if these 
demands were granted? 

5. Have. wages and farm prices al- 
ready been raised? 

6. Do you think the public would re- 
fuse to buy farm products if the prices 
got too high? Why or why not? 


Baer 


pussion Questions 
| After the class has read the article, 
r these questions: (a) Does the 
2 American understand ~ the 





| U-boat thenace? Why or why not? (b) 
ald more detailed information about 
tings be released? (c) Under present 
s can the United Nations 

m control of the seas is in their 
as? (d) Why will the Battle of the 
mtic become even more crucial in 
coming months? (e) How effective 
U-boat warfare in early 1917? (f) 
fhat measures are being used to com- 
the U-boats? 
ics for Further Investigation 
on: “U. S. Shipping and the 
* by J. W. Scott, bonsies Policy 
iorts, January 15, 1942, for an over 
fi picture of the shipping situation and 

@ war. 
5 pupils report on the new book 
of the Seas, reviewed on this 


umstan 


ath 


¥@ U-Boat and World War I—p. 7 
An excellent book by Herbert S. 
[am gives a complete story of the 

J-boat from its — in the early 

#th century to its all too potent reality 
day. This book, called Submarines, is 
mblished by Harcourt Brace ($2.50). 

ional introduction to submarine 
Jules Verne’s 20,000 Leagues 


Key to “Know Your World Week” 
(Quiz, Page 13) 

1. Anti-Inflation Program: 1-a; 2-c; 3-c; 
4-b; 5-b. 

2. People in the News: 2, 5, 7, 10, 3, 
8, 1, 4, 9, 6. 

8. U-Boats in Two Wars: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 8-F. - 

4. Morocco: 1-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 

5. State and Federal Teamwork: 1-New 
Jersey; 2-flood; 3-three; 4-trade; 5-Govern- 
ments. 

6. Human Body and Flight: 1l-a; 2-c; 
8-a; 4-c; 5-c. bi 





George Washington Said: 


“| entertain a high idea of the 
utility of periodical Publications; 
insomuch that | could heartily de- 
sire, copies of the Museum and 
Magazines, as well as common 
Gazettes, might be spread through 
every city, town and village in 
America. | consider such easy vehi- 

~ cles of knowledge more happily 
calculated than any other, to pre- 
serve the liberty, stimulate the in- 
dustry and meliorate the morals of 
an enlightened and free People.” 


In a letter 
to Mathew Carey, June 25, 1788 











were able to operate in their backyard, 3 
and that we did not need bases for the © 
subs in Manila and Guam. : 
“When Lew saw a large 17,000 tom” 
Jap ship sete port he knew from the ~ 
strong escort that it carried cognate a 
valuable, something the enemy n 
for his operations in the South’ Pacifi¢ = 
. . » One of Lew’s torpedoes struck un- 7 
der the smoke stack and the second = 
shot hit under the Japs’ bridge . . . In 
a few minutes another enemy had slid 
under.” + 
Protective measures against subma- 7 
rine attack are described. Contrary to 7 
general belief, the author considers the, 
effectiveness of depth charges by no © 
means perfect, except as morale break- 
ers and nerve shatterers to the crews. — 
=m. tribute is paid to blimp patrols” 
and to bombs from scouting planes. ~ 
Inventive skill is constantly working | 
on new methods for putting submarines — 
out of business. Commander be- 
lieves that some device soon will be per- ~ 
fected “to make it just as to sight ~ 
a submarine on the surface at night a8 
though it were brilliantly iluminated. 
When this is accomplished the subma-/ 
rine menace will be reduced to adegree” 
where it will cease to influence the, 


course of the war.” 
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7 RADIO NOTES 


Transatlantic Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:00-12:30 Noon, Sunday, is an 
exchange series of thirteen programs, 
desi; a to bring the United States 
| and Great Britain closer together and to 
™® tell the people of each country how 
| their friends and allies are living, 


AIRCRAFT AND HOW THEY 
FLY (LESSON I) — One-reel sound 
film which explains and illustrates 
classes of aircraft such as lighter- 
than-air craft, amphibians, autogiros, 
and helicopters. 
a new series of pre-flight training 
films, especially edited for use in 
pre-flight aviation courses now bein 

en in secondary schools. Five PP 

films which are ready for 
distribution include 2. Motions of a 
Plane; 8. Flying the Turn; 4. Start- 
ing, Taxiing, Taking Off; 5. Landing; 
and 6. Advanced Maneuvers. Avail- 
able for sale or rental from the Bra 
Pictures Corporation, 729 Seven 
Ave., New York, N Y. 


AIRPLANE WELDING - Two 
ree] silent film produced with the 
cooperation of the Roosevelt Air 
School, in the shops of the Casey 
Jones School of Aeronautics, Inc. It 
covers the various processes of oxy. 
gen-acetylene pébling in aviation 
mechanics, and concludes with an 
actual welding operation lesson on 
an engine mount. This is the first of a 
series on aviation mechanics. Other 
titles include Airplane Riveting; Air- 
plane Sheet Metal Work; and The 
Making of an Airplane Fittin 
Available for sale or rental Pas 5 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc.. 25 West 
45th St., New York City 


New 1Guans Bikes 


is the first of - 


’ supplementary use with first 





A NATION'S MEAT — Three-ree 
sound film telling the story of the 
livestock and meat industry in Amer-” 
ica, and tracing the meat from the 
farms and ranches on which it is 
produced to the retail meat cour 
where it is sold. This is a 
the industry as it is in normal ti 
with some consideration of new 
velopments regarding war con 
tions. Available on a basis fr 


Swift & Company, Chicago. [ling 


ENGLISH HISTORY FILMS 
Series of sound films covering 
Golden Ages in British history. 
include Henry VIII (one reel); 
ward VI (one reel); Mary Tudor 
reels); and Elizabeth (six reels). 
second series on famous women 
history tells the story of Joan of 4 
Cleopatra and- Antony, Boadices 
Delilah and the Queen of 
They are one reel each. Availal 
for rental or from. W: 
O. Gutlohn, Inc.,"25 W 45th 
New York City. 


HELP WANTED — Three - re 
sound film showing the basic p 
ciples of first aid and the. gene 
eg in caring for victims bee” 
ore the doctor arrives Intended for 


courses, it includes close-ups 
(Concluded on page 4-T) 

















vavy : working, and fighting. The programs 
= will p Mae fl weekly, from 
f the » America on February 28th March 
e sea 14th; and from England March 7th 
siders and March 2lIst. Ronald Colman acts 
‘some as narrator on the American program, 
.” he with Bob Trout, Columbia’s London 
such @ correspondent, taking over the job on 
cause the British broadcasts. 
lane University of Chicago Round Table, 
brads | NBC discussion program, is scheduled 
stant “i a half-hour earlier than previously, and 
ne at © is now heard from 2:00 to 2:30 p.m., 
high Sunday. 
> ex Lands of the Free, presented by the 
mgest NBC Inter-American University of the. - 
Air has changed its time to Sundays, 
ment “me 4:80 to 5:00 p.m. The Office of the 
k his “Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
from | is distributing scripts of these programs, 
miles, nea on micro-film, to all 
while tin American countries. 
vered Ceiling Unlimited, CBS, 7:15-7:30 
e dis- p.m. Monday, formerly produced by Or- 
arines ie son Welles, now features well known 
cyard, | guest actors ir. dramatizations of avia- 
or the “3 tion stories. 
' People’s Platform, CBS, 7:00-7:30 
0 ton | Saturday, is devoting its programs for 
m the © the next three months to discussions on 
thin | post-war planning. 
eed Science at Work. CBS; 9:15-9:45 
acific “i =m. Monday, Mar. 1. The Chemistry 
k un- “9 of Courage; Mar. 8, It’s Human Na- 
econd “i ture; Mar. 15, Forces of Heredity; Mar. 
.. In 9 22, Races and Nations; Mar. 29, Free- 
d slid dom from Fears. 

Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
ibma- a.m. Tuesday. Mar. 2, A Trip to Can- 
iry to "ada; Mar. 9, Madri Gras; Mar. 16, St. 
rs the. i) Patrick’s Day; Mar. 23. A Trip to Colo- 
oy nO F tial Williamsburg; Mar 30, April 
break-- Ge Fool’s Day 
crews. q New Horizons, CBS, 9:15-9:30 a.m. 
patrols | Wednesday Mar. 8, Champlain of Can 
es. 7 ada; Mar. 10, Lords of the North; Mar 
orking Ja 17, Pioneer Days in New England; Mar | 
arines “i 24, Lost Colony of Virginia; Mar. 81, 
»¢ be- ae Strife in the Ohio Valley. 

e per- ae Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15- 
) sight “3 9:30 a.m. Thursday. Mar. 4, The Jinx 
ght a8 3 Ship, by Howard Pease; Mar. 11, North 
nated. “iy After Seals, by Thames Williamson; 
ubma-" i Mar. 18, Gulliver's Travels, by Jonathan 
legree “Me Swift; Mar. 25, The Seven Simeons, by 
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rating by the National Legion of Decency. Avail- 
able on long term lease and rental basis. 








COURAGEOUS DR. CHRISTIAN 

‘The kindly doctor against 
the disease-ridden ered 

iy of squatters’ oa ao meae "Sviee 


REMEDY FOR RICHES 
THEY MEET AGAIN 


Send for catalog of 2500 Educational and Entertainment Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
Dept. HS-22 


' MEET DR: CHRISTIAN 
A true picture of smal! town life showing thet 


that the ong FL physician plays in the 
and private affairs of the community. 


New York 
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fe’re Being Rationed Too! 


> A Friendly message about paper rationing 
and how it affects your classroom magazines. 
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Dear Reader: 


Classroom magazines, as well as housewives, 
have their rationing problems. Paper rationing 
seems like one of those technical problems 
that might be settled by dictating a few 
memos to the printer. But, unfortunately for 
us—and for you—it can’t. 


Just as housewives now count their sugar 
by the spoonful instead of by packages, so 
must magazines eke out their reduced paper 
allotments by pounds rather than by tons and 
carloads. This means we must eliminate complimentary and 
sample copies. It also means we must now ask all teacher-sub- 
scribers (who haven’t already done so): to tell us what their 
final order is immediately 


We must hear from you at once in order to be fair to your 
“pupils and the pupils of other teathers. If you'll contribute an 
airmail or special delivery stamp to rush your instructions 
—it will be greatly appreciated 
Thus you will help to conserve paper and assure prompt 
and regular shipments of your weekly package. 

Fortunately our magazines are large 
enough so that when we must reduce the 
number of pages in Some issues we can do so 
without endangering our basic editorial struc- 
ture. Some departments may appear less fre- 
quently—but each number will continue to 
furnish a complete study program. 





Sincerely, 


2 CL. 


Publisher 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
C vy WORLD WEEK yy JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 












On Page 3T for your Final Confirmation Order 
HANDY COUPON te help us conserve paper and provide prompt service. 
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shock treatment, bandaging, treat 
ments of burns, artificial respiration, 
treatment of fractures, and methods © 
of ey Rp the injured. Avail. = 

e, except = 


able on loan without 
return transportation costs, from 


Johnson & Johnson; New Brunswick, © 


New Jersey. 


ane and showing how 


ers and workers can snipe a 
Government agencies. Available ~ 
on a loan basis through OWI, or from — 


your local depository 


ROLLER BANDAGING—One- | 


reel sound film, black-and-white or 
technicolor, depicting every step in 


the application of bandages, from ~ 
to four inches in width, to — 
various parts of the body. While the © 


one in 


roller bandage is not as widely 


taught in current first-aid classes as q 


the simpler triangle bandage, it is 
widely used among the more skilled 


first-aiders. Available for rental or — 
purchase from Bell & Howell Film- © 
1801 Larchmont © 


osound Library, 
Avenue, Chicago, [llinois. 


SIGN FOR VICTORY—Two-reel 
sound film on the courageous oppo- 
sition movement of the true 
of France. [t dramatizes 


how the nemory of “Liberty . 
Equality .. . Fraternity” is ke 


Britain, this is the first documentary 
film on this subject. Available for 


purchase or rental from Brandon | 
Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. = 


WEST POINT, SYMBOL OF — 


OUR ARMY — One-reel sound film 


on the educational methods used at ~ 
West Point, and the subjects in- | 
cluded in its curriculum. Future ~ 
army officers and leaders are shown © 
at work with their teachers and dis- © 
cussion group leaders, in the various — 
phases of their physical, intellectual, 


and moral training. Information re- 
garding distribution may be ob 


tained from Castle. Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
or from the Public Relations Ottiess 4 


U. S. Military Academy, West F 
N. Y. 
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ing raiders will be 750-ton craft. 
Many of them, it is reported, will be 
ble to do repairs anf re-fuel at sea. 

The Germans have also developed 


"pew methods of submarine attack. The 


most effective of these is the “wolf-pack” 
method. There may be from 20 to 40 
submarines in a pack. One sub with\a 
veteran crew scouts for the whole pack. 

When the scouting sub finds a convoy 
it sends word to the pack by an under- 
water communication device. The subs 
form in the shape of a circle in the cen- 
ter of the convoy. They then let loose 
torpedoes in all directions, and get away 
at top speed. Sometimes the wolf-pack 
leader picks out one ship in a convoy. 
He attacks that one ship and draws the 
attention of the convoy’s escort of de- 
stroyers and corvettes to himself. The 
rest of the wolf-pack then closes in on 
the unprotected merchant ships. 

Wolf-packs usually +ttack at night, 
and often they follow a convoy for days. 
One convoy that recently arrived in Brit- 
ain told of having beaten off 35 separate 
attacks. 


Spies in Neutral Countries 


Two other advantages which the Ger- 
mans have in their submarine warfare 
in this war are better information about 
convoys and better U-boat crews. 

The Germans get most of their news 
about convoys from neutral countries. 
That is the biggest reason why Chile’s 
break with the Axis was good news to 
us. While Chile was neutral, the country 
was full of Nazi agents who were able 
to keep Berlin informed of ship move- 
ments in Western Hemisphere waters. 


| A similar spy ring still exists in Argen- 


tina. 

The problem of crews is very impor- 
tant in submarine warfare. 
where Germany first began to crack 
in the last war. So far in this war there 
have been few signs of bad morale 
among U-boat crews. Those crewmen 
who have been captured seem to be 
hearty and belligerent. They are still 
“full of hatred,” according to one Brit- 
ish officer. 


Subs Easier to Operate 


Nor does there seem to be any short- 
age of well-trained crews. The modern 
submarine is much easier and simpler 
to operate than the one of 25 years ago. 
If three members of a crew are experi- 
enced men, the rest can learn the ropes 
in a six weeks’ cruise around the Baltic 


» Sea. 







What are we doing to beat the 
U-boats? Aerial patrols have proved 


» effective against the undersea raiders. 


They are credited with keeping any 


| U-boat from surfacing within 300 miles 


of England at any time. Naval escorts 


for convoys have also reduced the Ger- 


Man score. They have also been im- 
ovements in detection methods. But 


That was ° 


-planes cannot operate at night, and we 
o not have ships than we can afford 
to lose. 

One solution is simply to build more 
ships than the Nazis can sink. At the 
present time we are just about holding 
our own. In a few months we will be 
topping the rate of sinkings. But this is 
only a partial answer to the problem. 

Every time a ship is lost, its cargo is 
lost, too. And the — may be harder 
to replace than the ship. A vessel of 
4,000 tons carries the equivalent of a 
full supply of rations, stores, and am- 
munition for 100,000 soldiers for one 


day’s fighting. It would take 130 box’ 


cars to handle such a load. Three hun- 
dred and thirty cargo planes would be 
needed to move it, or 2,600 Army tanks. 
Tankers with their priceless loads of 
high-octane aviation gasoline have been 
favorite targets. In one instance, a ship 
was sunk which was carrying enough 
planes to win a major battle. Those 
planes are now at the bottom of the 
sea. Even if we built more ships, there 
is a great lack of trained and experi- 
enced merchant seamen. As many as 60 
sailors may be lost when a ship is tor- 
pedoed. 

Another submarine-fighting _ tech- 
nique, now in this war, is the bombing 
of U-boat nests. It is hard to say just 
how valuable raids as those on Lorient 
are. The British flyers cannot tell how 
much damage they are doing. The Nazis 
boast that the damage is slight. The sub- 
marine “garages,” they claim, are pro- 
tected by roofs of concrete that are from 
11 to 30 feet thick. These roofs are safe 
against anything but a direct hit from 
the largest bombs. Furthermore, sub- 
marine parts are being made in facto- 
ries scattered all over Europe, to be as- 
sembled later. There is really no such 
thing as a “submarine factory” to bomb. 





It is probably true that the oldest pro- 
tection against submarines is the best. 
The convoy with armed escort, which 
beat the U-boats in World War I, could 
beat them again. The trouble is, we do 
not have enough escort vessels. 

The British and United, States gov- 
ernments are partly to blame for this 
lack. In spite of the lesson of the last 
war, they were caught unprepared when 
this one began. When the U-boat cam- 
paign began off our coasts a year ago, 
there were just five destroyers available 
for escort work. The situation is much 
better now, but our convoys are still 
short of adequate protection. Fast ships 
are often sent out alone in the hope that 
they can outrun the subs. Often a con- 
voy is guarded by only a few corvettes. 

There seems to be a simple answer to 
that problem: build more destroyers 
and corvettes. But that is easier said 
than done. The battle that has been 
going on between Rubber Administrator 
William M. Jeffers and the Army and 
Navy gives us the answer. 


Convoy Ships vs. Gas and Rubber 


Our war effort needs three things 
very badly: escort vessels, synthetic ae 
ber, and high-octane aviation gasoline. 
These items are not made out of the 
same materials. But the valves, con- 
densers, heat exchangers, boilers and 
gears which the ships must have are 
also used in gasoline and rubber plants. 
And there are not enough of the items 
to go around. “ts 

The question of whether escort ves- 
sels, gasoline or rubber was to have first 
call has just been settled by a compro- 
mise. But the very fact it was necessary 
to compromise is a pretty good indica- 
tion that we won't get all we need of 
any of these things for some time to 
come. 


u. & Navy Photograph 


Officies 


Y-gun mounted on stern of destroyer tosses “ash cans”—depth charges— 
from both sides of ship. Charges explode under water, cripple U-boats. 


(EATER state and local coopera- 

& tion with the Federal Government is 
~ needed to solve wartime problems and 

to the nation’s war effort. 
a is is the opinion of the general 
assembly of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, which met dast week in Bal- 
timore. Twelve Governors and several 
hundred other representatives of the 
states made many recommendations to 
improve Federal-state teamwork. 

The Council put special emphasis on 
the problem of providing manpower for 
t'e farm, factory, and battlefronts. It 
called for the adoption of a country- 
wide policy that would keép trained 
farmers out of the armed forces and in- 
dustrial plants, and keep them at work 
producing food for victory. (See World 
Week, Feb. 15-20, pp. 4, 5: “Win-the- 
War Farm Program.” ) 


Increasing Wartime Efficiency 


Council members pointed out that the 
most successful programs—such as Se- 
lective Service, and the Office of Price 
Administration's tire, car, and sugar ra- 
‘tioning — used the Federal-state-local 
method of cooperation. They said that 
programs which ignored the coopera- 
“tion of the states—such as the OPA’s 
gas and fuel oil rationing—have been 
“comparative failures.” 

Early last year the Council of State 
Governments got a chance to advance 
the cause of Federal-state cooperation. 
At that time President Roosevelt had 
asked the states to abolish trade bar- 
riers which were hampering the free 
movement of machines, war materials, 
and workers. (See World Week, Feb. 8- 
13, p. 9: “Streamlining State Legis 
latures.”) 

Many states restricted the size of mo- 
tor trucks traveling their highways. 
Home-trailers sent to house war work- 
ers were sometimes stalled by minor 
State regulations on the size and con- 
struction of trailers. 


Through the efforts of the Council of + 


State Governments, most of these bar- 
riers to trade have been removed. But 
there are many other ways in which the 
states, and the states and the Federal 
Government, can cooperate to aid the 
war effort. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments has outlined a program to help 
them do it. 

The Council of State Governments 
(known as COSGO) was founded in 
1933 to help the states cooperate with 
one another and with the Federal Gov- 
ermment. Four years later, when the 
raging Ohio River leaped its banks and 
one through nine Mid-Western and 
South Central states, officials began to 
realize this important fact: There are 
certain problems in this country that do 
not stay inside the boundaries of any 
one state. These problems can be solved 


only by interstate cooperation. 


Demands of wartime efficiency are teaching the states 1 
to work with each other and with Federal Government 


International News Photo 


Conferring at 6th annual session of COSGO are: Paul McNutt, chairman WMC; 
William Jeffers, rubber administrator; Joseph Eastman, ODT head; and James Landis, head of OCD. 


While the flood waters of the Ohio. 
rushed onward, delegates to the third 
general assembly of COSGO happened 
to be in session. They promptly did 
something to solve the problem of 
floods on the Ohio River. 

An Interstate Commission on the 
Ohio Basin was set up to work with 
Federal Government agencies. A long- 
range program was adopted to combat 
future floods. The program was based 
on the Federal Flood Control Act of 
1936, which provides for Federal proj- 
ects on streams in cooperation with the 
states. 


New York, New Jersey Cooperate 


One of the best examples of an in- 
terstate compact, which set up a single 
commissién to perform certain duties, 
is the Port of New York Authority. It 
was set up by New York and New Jer- 
sey, and was approved by Congress. 

Since its establishment, the Authority 
has ably performed a most difficult task. 
Greater New York City has the world’s 
largest natural harbor. The harbor is 
1,500 square miles in area, which is 
250 square miles larger than Rhode 
Island. 

Over 11,000,000 people live in the 
area surrounding this huge harbor, and 
18 railroads transport freight of all 
kinds to hundreds of piers, where it is 
loaded on vessels. Down the middle of 
this huge, and busy area runs the New 
York-New Jersey boundary, a condition 


that caused many arguments between 
the two states, and finally brought about 
the establishment of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

Today, the Port of New York Au- 
thority is the successful builder and op- 
erator of four bridges, the Holland Tun- 
nel under the Hudson River, and the 
Midtown Hudson Tumnel. 


Changing Voting Requirements 


One of the outstanding problems now 
to be tackled by the states concerns the 
requirements for voting in elections. 
Thousands of Americans could ‘not vote 
in November, 1942, because they had 
moved from one county or neighbor- 
hood to another. These Americans 
moved to war jobs to help America win 
the war. But when they moved they 
lost their right to vote that year. 

Many states require that a person 
must live in a county three months in 
order to be eligible to vote in state and 
national elections. In the past, such a 
restriction was needed to keep dishonest 
politicians from bringing in gangs of 
unregistered voters on election day. 
These men would vote several times for 
one candidate in the same election. 

This form of election dishonesty is 
not so common nowadays. State and 
local officials could guard against out- 
side voters without a three-months’ resi- 


dence law, or other requirements which 4 
keep honest citizens from voting. Heré 7 


is a problem for COSGO to study. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) [7 in reeruary, 1861, LINCOLN OLN PROVED HIS GREA 
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for us, the living,” to take new faith 
from the story of this patient man 
who saved the nation. 

President-elect Lincoln arrived 
secretly in Washington to avoid 
hostile mobs. Seven Southern 
States had seceded from the Union, 
and people doubted Lincoln's abil- 
ity to handle the crisis. 

At one time, only three Con- 
gressmen defended the President's 
acts, but he guided the nation to 
victory. 





@ LINCOLN'S SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, WAS SURE 
THAT HE COULD RUN THE COUNTRY | | 
BETTER THAN LINCOLN. THE PRESIDENT] | . G@ ON JANUARY |, 1863, LINCOLN SIGNED 
CALMLY [GNORED SEWARD'S UNWELCOME| ff THE FAMOUS EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
a : FREEING 00 
bout A WAR WITH = Ve Vn SOUTHERN’ STATES _ 
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—— PAthS 
JUNIORS and SENIORS 


IF You Have a Genuine Interest 
in AVIATION As a Career= 









—make your plans now to enter 
Parks Air College. Only high 
school graduates who ranked in 
the upper two-thirds of their 
classes are eligible for admission 
to Parks. 


Parks offers a training pro- 
_ - | gram of leadership caliber to you 
who aspire to leadership in the 
fields of aviation. . 


The catalog, SS-2, outlinin 
each of Parks’ four courses wil 
be mailed you upon request. It 


is free. Write today. 





Founded in 1927, Parks has enjoyed 

full Federal recognition longer than 

any other aviation school — holding 

Certificate No. 1. 

PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


has been an earth-dwelliag ani- 
mal. It is not surprising that 
|his adventures into the air may get 
him into physical difficulties. 
Today, engineers know how. to 
build open cockpit planes that could 
reach an altitude of 60,000 feet. Yet 
these planes would be useless. Man 
could not survive in an open cockpit 
plane at this altitude, because of lack 
of oxygen and lowered air pressure. 


E: thousands of years, man 


OXYGEN “CEILING” 


The body begins to suffer from 
lack of oxygen at about 10,000 feet. 
| At 12,000 feet and above, people act 
in different ways. Some feel un- 
happy, tired or sleepy, and may fall 
asleep. Others feel just the opposite. 
They may become happy and burst 
out in uncontrolled laughter. Or 
they may become quarrelsome and 
| want to fight. These people are not 
‘conscious of anything unnatural in 
their condition. 
| Above 15,000 feet, both physical 
and mental changes take place. Sight, 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
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A IATION oF 


V, Human Body and Flight 


hearing, and control of the muscles 
begin to fail. Handwriting becomes 
wavering and difficult to read. At 
25,000 feet, the person becomes un- 
conscious. 

To overcome these difficulties, 
oxygen is supplied by artificial 
means. The oxygen can be supplied 
from an oxygen tank or an oxygen 
suit. This permits flight up to about 
43,000 feet. Above that altitude, the 
pilot meets other dangers—those 
caused by reduced air pressure. 


AIR PRESSURE 


Just as the pressure of water is 
greatest at the bottom of the sea, so 
the pressure of air is greatest at the 
surface of the earth—the “bottom of 
the air ocean.” The normal air pres- 
sure on the body at sea level is 14.7 
pounds per square inch. As we climb 
up into the atmosphere, the pressure 
becomes less, because a thinner layer 
of air presses down upon us. Thus at 
42,151 feet the pressure on the body 


(Concluded on page 14) 







The plane that bombed Tokyo, in Brig. 
Gen. “Jimmy” Doolittle’s raid last year. 
Hard-hitting medium bomber, combines 
speed with large bomb load. Powered 
by two Wright Cyclone radial air-cooled engines. Active on all battlefronts. | 
Named for Brig. Gen. “Billy” Mitchell, who foretold value of air power. ~ 
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1 ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

leThe “Little Steel” formula provides for (a) wage 
increases up to 15 per cent; (b) flexible wage increases to 
cover rises in cost of living; (c) no wage increases. 

2. The Government agency that passes upon requests for 
wage increases 1s the (a) OPA; (b) WMC; (c) NWLB. 

3. Latest figures show that living costs during the past 
12 months have (a) remained stable; (b) risen about 10 
per cent; (c) gone up about 20 per cent. 

4. Labor’s main protest is directed against (a) the OPA; 
(b) “Little Steel” formula; (c) Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation. 


5. A plan to subsidize agriculture by cash payments has 
been (a) regarded favor: bly by the ‘ ‘Big Four”; (b) fav- 
ored by small farmers; (c) approved by Congress. 


2. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match the names on the left with the identifying phrases 
on the right by placing the correct numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

. William H. Davis ( 
2. Donald Mont- ( ) Head of OPA 

gomery ) Commander of U. S. force is Eu- 
8. John L. Lewis rope 
& Percy Noble ( ) Director of the OWI 
tation Bieiem ( ) President of United Mine Workers 
@ Philip Murray (_ ) German U-boat specialist 
! | 
8 


—_ 


) Advocates subsidies for farmers 


)Chairman of War Labor Board 
. Frank M. Andrews ) Head of British Naval Mission in 
. Karl Doenitz i. 3. 
9. Claude Wickard (_ ) U. S. Food Administrator 
10. Elmer Davis ( ) President of the CIO 


3 U-BOATS IN TWO WARS 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F In this war U-boats tend to operate in packs. 

2.T F Just now we are winning the battle against 
submarines. 

3. T F We may expect increased submarine warfare 
this spring. 

- | ¥F 
convoy. 

5. T F Submarines are sinking more vessels than our 
ship-building program can produce. 

6. T F In World War I U-boats-were rather ineffec- 
tive. 


Best protection against U-boats is the escorted 


7. T F The submarine is a relatively recent invention. 
8. T F Germany was the first country to build an 


® efficient submarine. 
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Test your knowledge of current events, geography, and world history. These 
questions are based on articles in this issue. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


Berger, and te Editors. Subscription price: for two or more 
1 > hy a6 sanmeaht single subscription $1.25 a school es Single copy 5c. Sbecrighen, <tr 430 
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| A, morocco 


Underscore the correct answer: 

1. The Allies may be forced to invade Spanish Morocco 
(a) to protect our North African forces from Nazi attack; 
(b) to open a second front; (c) to cut Axis supply lines 
to the North African front. 

2. Nazi control of Spanish Morocco (a) would not af- 
fect present status of Gibraltar; (b) would endanger Allied 
supply lines to North Africa; (c) cannot be prevented. 

3. The “Morocco Question” referred to (a) whether 
Morocco was to be a monarchy or a republic; (b) Euro- 
pean rivalry for Moroccan control; (c) whether she was 
to be under French or English rule, 

4. A “protectorate” was established over all of Morocco 
in 1912 by (a) France; (b) Germany; (c) Spain. 

5. Relations between Moroccan natives and her foreign 
rulers have always been (a) friendly; (b) indifferent; (¢) 
stormy. 


5 STATE AND FEDERAL TEAMWORK 


Complete the following statements by filling in the blanks. 
1. The Port of New York Authority was set up by New 
York and 


2. Interstate commissions have adopted programs for 





control. / 
3. Many states require that a citizen must live in a 


county months to be eligible to vote. 








4. President Roosevelt asked the states to remove 
barriers that were hampering war production. 

5. The Council ot State 
and local cooperation with the Federal Government. 


urges greater state 


6 HUMAN BODY AND FLIGHT 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. The human body begins to react to lack of oxygen at 
an altitude of about (a) 10,000 feet; (b) 15,000; (c) 25,000 
feet. 

2. The first indication of a lack of oxygen occurs when 
the flyer (a) loses consciousness; ( b) loses muscular control; 
(c) Treacts as if intoxicated. 

3. As higher altitudes are reached, gas within the body 
cavities (a) expands; (b) contracts; (c) remains stable. 

4. In pulling out of a power dive centrifugal forces check 
the flow of blood to (a) legs; (b) stomach; (c) eyes and 
brain. 

5. High speeds alone (a) force nitrogen into the body; 
(b) distend the body; (c) have no apparent harmful effects. 


lent; Kenneth Pn Gould, Editor in Chief of Scholastic 
B. Murkland, Associa’ 
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Aviation 
(Comtinued from page 12) 
of the aviator is only 2.3 pounds 

per square inch. 

The changing air pressure causes 
ear pains, which are a serious prob- 
lem in aviation. The ear is not well 
suited to air traveling, and the mid- 
dle ear especially gives trouble. The 
middle ear is an air-filled space be- 
tween the outer ear and inner ear. 

As the air pressure is reduced, the 
air inside the middle ear expands, 
and pushes out against the eardrums. 
You may have felt this “ear pressure” 
when rising swiftly in an elevator. 

This pressure is relieved by the 
action of the Eustachian tube, which 
connects the middle ear with the 
throat. This tube is usually closed, 
but it can open to permit air to pass 
out of the middle ear and into the 
throat. 

’ Ear pains also occur when the 
plane is coming down, and the air 
pressure is becoming greater. These 
pains are caused by air pressing in 
against the eardrum and the middle 
ear. In order to relieve this pressure, 
air must be taken in through the 
ee Eustachian tube. If the tube does not 
open automatically, it can usually be 
opened by swallowing or yawning. 

The greatest danger to the ears 
comes when the flier has a bad cold 
and the Eustachian tubes are swollen 
shut. A descent of 10,000 feet with- 
out the Eustachian tubes opening 
may cause the eardrums to burst. 


SPEED AND DIVING 
Speed in itself seems to have no 
harmful effect upon man. Pulling out 
of a power dive, however, causes a 
condition known as “blacking out.” 
As the pilot pulls out, the flow of 
blood to the head is slowed. Not 





You must be busy — who isn’t, with all the extra 

war-work there is to do? Well, when you're feeling 

For a few seconds, the pilot's sight 

fails, just as if a blackout curtain 

had been pulled over his eyes. He 

PLUS may remain conscious, or he may 
TAX r « ° 

suffer a fainting spell. In combat, 

these few seconds may mean the 

. difference between life and death. 

Many methods have been used 

to prevent blacking out. One is to 

wear an inflatable belt which puts 


pressure about the abdomen, thus 

|) i RA- (; |, () 4 4 S é forcing the blood into the head. An- 
other is to sit in a crouching posi- 

pee tion, with head lowered, when pull- 


. . o .. 
Polish Remover Copr 1943, Lorr Laboratories » Paterson, N. J. =~ om of a dive. ‘ z 
Dura-Com Founded by E. T Reynolds (Next week: Physical Fitness). 


all worn out, try this: sit down and do your nails 
with Dura-Gloss. Do it slowly. Observe _ Dura- 
Gloss’ steady, even flow. Look at its lovely radiance 
and sparkle. Your nails will look more beautiful 
than ever before. Chances are, you'll feel re- 
freshed, ready for anything. Get DURA-GLOSS 
now. At cosmetic counters everywhere. 





enough blood reaches brain and eyes. - 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Morocco 


EPORTS from Spain last week told 

of increasing Spanish sympathy for 
the cause of the United Nations. But 
the menace of a Nazi advance into 
North Africa through Spain remains a 
threat to our operations in Tunisia. 

Conquest of Spain’ would enable Hit- 
ler to attempt a crossing of the 13 
miles-wide Straits of Gibraltar into 
Spanish Morocco. It would not be nec- 
essary for the Nazis to attack Gibraltar 
from the Spanish mainland. They could 
by-pass it, and put the British fortress 
at Gibraltar under heavy attack from 
Spanish Morocco. The coast of Spanish 
Morocco is strongly fortified with large 
calibre coastal guns. 

Axis control of Spanish Morocco 
would endanger our supply lines from 
Casablanca to the North. African front 
in Tunisia. It would also enable the 
Axis to open a second front in North 
Africa. To protect our North African 
forces in the event of a Nazi campaign 
through Spain, we may be forced to 
invade Spanish Morocco. 

Spanish Morocco was formerly part 
of the Sultanate of Morocco, which ex- 


























Frederic Lewis 


Berber horseman riding through the 
® Street of the Bronze Clocks in Fez, 
|French Morocco. Scene is typical of 
Mities now occupied by Yank troops. 





tended from Algeria on the east to the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west. It bor- 
dered the Mediterranean on the north 
and reached the Spanish Gold Coast 
and the wastes of the Sahara desert on 
the south. ‘ 

The area of Morocco which Spain 
controls covers about 13,350 square 
miles. This is about six per cent of 
Morocco’s area of 213,350 square miles. 

Early in the 20th century, Morocco 
was a constant threat to the peace of 
Europe. The conflicting interests of the 
European powers gave rise to the “Mo- 
rocco Question.” Morocco was coveted 
by France, Germany and Spain. With 
its excellent harbors, fertile land, and 
great mineral resources, it was an im- 
perial prize. 

France established a “protectorate” 
over all of Morocco in 1912. She jus- 
tified her move by saying it prevented 
a German attempt to seize Morocco. 
Spain objected to the French move. 
France, seeking to appease Spain, in 
March, 1912, gave her a strip of land 
extending about 200 miles along the 
Mediterranean coast of Morocco. This 
territory is known as Spanish Morocco. 
A neutral international zone about 140 
square miles in area was set up around 
the city of Tangier. This zone was 
governed jointly by France, Spain, 
Britain and Italy. In 1940, Spain seized 
Tangier. 

There is a strong force of Spanish 
and Moorish troops garrisoned in Span- 
ist Morocco. Observers believe these 
troops number about 300,000. 

All of Morocco is nominally an ab- 
solute monarchy headed by the Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed, who is also the spir- 
itual ruler of all the Mohammedans in 
Morocco. Actually, Morocco has been 
under French and Spanish rule. The 
native population of Morocco is made 
up largely of Berbers, Arabs, Moors and 
Jews. The natives have never submitted 
completely to foreign rule. This has re- 
sulted in bloody battles. 

Although Morocco is largely an ag- 
ricultural country, producing abundant 
crops of wheat, barley, corn, beans, 
olives, lemons, ofanges and figs, the 
natives are poverty-stricken. The coun- 
try has suffered from inefficient French 
and Spanish administration. , 

The old and the new stand side by 
side in Morocco’s cities. In Casablanca, 
where the Allied conferences took place, 
many old mosques stand next to flour 
mills, cement and brick factories, and 
phosphate, copper, tin and iron works. 

American troops in Morocco are turn- 
ing into curio hunters. Street vendors 
offer for sale firearms, swords, leather 
goods, carpets and rugs. Exquisite book- 
bindings and purses made of Moroccan 
leather are sold side by side with the 
red native caps named after the city 
of Fez, the Sultan’s capital. 
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A forwara looking magazine 
for teachers and pupils 


STRESSES 


@ Art in Wartime Education 
@ Art on the Offensive Now 
@ Things Anyone Can Make 
@ Art Helps and Handcrafts 
@ The Art of Latin-America 


Here is a magazine which has come 
to grips with present-day realities. 
Each month, articles by leading edu- 
eators and excellent illustrations, 
present ways in which art relates to 
different + ot life today Rich 
background material also makes it in- 
valuable to those who feel the re- 
sponsibility of our American culture 
now People of imagination will be 
needed to design the new world of 
the future 


STILL $3.00 A YEAR 
Edited By Felix Payant 


ATTRACTIVE SPECIAt. OFFERS inctude 
CREATE SOMETHING and DESIGN 
TECHNICS These books are helping 
thousands now and could help YOU 


Published monthly except July & Aug by 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


243 N HIGH ST COLUMBUS, OHIO 














EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1447 15th St., «. W. Washington, D. C 
and Throat "Nursing, Certificate, awarded. "$18.00 


per month during course—full maintenance. 
available at end of year. Apply, Supt. of Nurses. 
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YOU GET REAL EX7RA VALUE! ; 
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CLASSROOM MAGAZINES: 


SEE YOUR TEACHER TODAY! 
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2 PICTORIAL MAPS 
FOR ONLY $1.00 


* * 

* * 

* Historical & Literary maps of U.S. w 

* in 5 colors, size 33” x 22.” Send * 
your ‘dollar now to: 

* * 

* * 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


430 KINNARD AVE. DAYTON, OHIO 
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OUTE oF THE FLAC SHIPS UNIT 
R E 


me one free black-and-white 171%” x 24” 
of the Air Map for classroom display, and 
colored reprints for my students. 
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AIRLINES 


Reprints Available 


T= Air Map advertisement repro- 
duced above shows how air trans- 
portation effectively cancels the earth’s 
surface barriers and changes the prox- 
imity of places. A free12%”"x 15%" col- 
ored reprint of this Air Map suitable 
for framing to hang in your room is 
offered by American Airlines, Inc., 
to students who request it, through 
their teachers, on the coupon at left. 


Own Use | 


Note to Instructors: If you die 
avail yourself of the black-and 
Air Map enlargement for c 
display previously offered in Te 
Edition of this publication, you 
vited to do so now. We will, 
appreciate it if you will determti 
many of your students wish cop 
the Air Map. For your conven 
ordering, a coupon is included) 








